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WHY SHOULD WOMEN VOTE? 


The reasons why women should vote 
are the same as the reasons why men 
should vote—the same as the reasons for 
having a republic rather than a monarchy. 
It is fair and right that the people who 
must obey the laws should have a voice in 
choosing the law-makers, and that those 
who must pay the taxes should have a 
voice as to the amount of the tax, and the 
way in which the money shall be spent. 

Roughly stated, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of a republic is this: In deciding 
what is to be done, where everybody’s in- 
terests are concerned, we take every body’s 
opinion, and then go according to the 
wish of the majority. As we cannot suit 
everybody, we do what will suit the great- 
est number. That seems to be, on the 
whole, the fairest way. A vote is simply 
a written expression of opinion. 

In thus taking a vote to gef'at the wish 
of the majority, certain classes of persons 
are passed over, whose opinious for one 
reason or another are thought not to be 
worth counting: In most of our States, 
these classes are children, aliens, idiots, 
lunatics, criminals, and women. ‘There 
are good and obvious reasons for making 
all these exceptions but the last. Of 
course no account ought to be taken of 
the opinions of children, insane persons, 
or criminals. Is there any equally good 
reason why the opinions of women should 
not be counted? Let us consider the rea- 
sons commonly given, and see if they are 
sound. 


ARE WOMEN REPRESENTED? 
Women are represented already by their 
husbands, fathers and brothers. 


This so-called representation bears no 
fair proportion to numbers. Here is a 
man who has a wife, a widowed mother, 
four or five unmarried sisters, and half a 
dozen unmarried daughters. His vote 
represents himself and all these women, 
and it counts one; while the vote of his 
bachelor neighbor next door, without a 
female relative in the world, counts 
for just as much. Since the object of tak- 
ing a vote is to get at the wish of the 
majority, it is clear that the only fair and 
accurate way is for each grown person to 
have one vote, and cast it to represent 
himself or 


MEN AND WOMEN DIFFERENT. 


American men are the best in the world, 
and if it were possible for any men to 
represent women, through kindness 
and good will to them, American men 
would doit. Buta man is by nature too 
different from a woman to be able to rep- 
resent her. The two creatures are unlike, 
Whatever his good will, he cannot fully 
put himself in the place of a woman, and 
look at things exactly from her point of 
view. To say this is no more a reflection 
upon his mental or moral ability than it 
would be a reflection upon his musical 
ability to say that he cannot sing soprano 
as well as bass. Unless men and women 
should ever become just alike (which 
would be regrettable and monotonous), 
women must either go unrepresented or 
represent themselves. 


WOMEN NOT REPRESENTED IN THE LAWS, 


Another proof that women’s opinions 
are not now fully represented is the lack 
in many States of humane and protective 
legislation, and the poor enforcement of 
such legislation where it exists; the inad- 
equate appropriations for schools; the 
permission of child labor in factories, and 
in general the imperfect legal safeguard- 
ing of the moral, educational and human- 
itarian interests that women have most at 
heart. In most of our States, the proper- 
ty laws are still more or less unequal as 
between men and women. Sixty years 
ago, before the equal rights movement 
began, they were almost incredibly un- 
equal. Yet our grandfathers loved their 
wives and daughters as much as men do 
to-day. 


— 


IS “INFLUENCE” ENOUGH? 


If the laws are unjust, they can be cor- 
rected by women’s indirect influence. 


Yes, but the indirect method is need- 
lessly long and hard. If women were for- 
bidden to use the direct route by rail 
across the continent, aud complained of 
the injustice, it would be no answer to 
tell them that it is possible to get from 
New York to San Francisco by going 
around Cape Horn. , 


MUTHER AND CHILD. 

The slowness with which some of the 
worst inequalities in the laws are cor- 
rected shows the unsatisfactoriness of the 
indirect way. In most States, a married 
mother has literally no legal rights over 
her own children, so long as she and her 
husband live together. Here is a case 
which actually happened, and which might 
happen to-day, in 33 out of the 45 States 
of the Union: 

A Chinaman had married a respectable 
Irishwoman. When their first baby was 
three days old, the husband gave it to his 
brother, to be taken away to China, and 
brought up there. The mother, through 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, appealed to the courts. But 


the judge promptly decided that the 
husband was within his rights. He was 
the sole legal Owner of the baby; he had 
the sole legal right to say what should be 
done with it. For more than half a cen- 
tury, the suffragists of the United States 
have been trying to secure legislation 
making the father and mother joint guar- 
dians of their children by law, as they are 
by nature; but thus far the equal guardi- 
anship law has been obtained in only 12 
States out of the 45. Massachusetts got 
it last year, after 55 years of effort by Mas- 
sachusetts women. In Colorado, after 
women were given the right to vote, the 
very next Legislature passed an equal 
guardianship law. 

In Massachusetts, the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, the State W. ©. T. U., the Chil- 
dren’s Friend Society, and 64 other associa- 
tions united in asking for the bill. The 
only society of women that has. ever 
ranged itself definitely on the wrong side 
of this question is the ‘*Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Further Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women.’’ It circu- 
lated for years, under its official imprint, 
a leaflet in defence of the old law which 
gave the husband the sole control of the 
children, 

Last year in Massachusetts the laws of 
inheritance between husband and wife 
were made equal; but it had taken more 
than half a century of work to secure this 
self-evidently just measure. The experi- 
ence in other States has been similar. 
The roundabout way is almost always 
long and slow. 


THE IGNORANT VOTE. 


It would double the ignorant vote. 


Statistics published by the National 
Bureau of Education show that the high 
schools of every State in the Union are 
graduating more girls than boys—some of 
them twice or three times as many. The 
whole number of boys in attendance at 
public high schools in the United States 
in 1898 was 189,187; of girls, 260,413. Be- 
cause of the growing tendency to take boys 
out of school early in order to put them 
into business, girls are getting more 
schooling than boys. Equal suffrage 
would increase the proportion of voters 
who have received more than a merely 
elementary education. 


THE FOREIGN VOTE. 


It would double the foreign vote. 


During the last three years 1,149,118 im- 
migrants arrived in the United States. Of 
these only 383,975 were women—about 
one-third, Equal suffrage would largely 
increase the proportion of native-born 
voters. 

The foreign vote is objectionable only 


. in so far as it is an ignorant vote. Intel- 
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ligent foreigners, both men and women, 
are often very valuable citizens. On the 
other hand, the ignorant foreign immi- 
grants who come here are fully imbued, 
both men and women, with all the Old- 
World ideas as to the inferiority and sub- 
jection of women. The belief in equal 
rights for women is an American notion. 
It is not until they have become pretty 
thoroughly Americanized that they can 
tolerate the idea of women’s voting. The 
husbands are not willing that their wives 
should vote, and the wives ridicule the 
idea. Experience shows that until they 
have become Americanized, the foreign 
women will not vote. And, after they 
have become Americanized, why should 
they not vote, as well as any one else? 


THE CRIMINAL VOTE. 
To the vote of every criminal man, you 
would add the vote of a criminal woman. 


The vicious and criminal class is com- 
paratively small among women. The U. 
S. Census of 1890 gives the statistics of 
the relative numbers of men and women in 
‘State prisons of the different States. 
Omitting fractions, they are as follows: 

In the District of Columbia, women 
constitute 17 per cent. of the prisoners; 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 14 
per cent.; in New York, 13; in Louisiana, 
12; in Virginia, 11; in New Jersey, 10; 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 9; in Con- 
necticut, 8; in Alabama, New Hampshire, 
Ohio and South Carolina, 7; in Florida, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Mexico and Ten- 
nessee, 6; in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, North 
Carolina and West Virginia, 5; in Arkan- 
sas and Delaware, 4; in California, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Texas and Ver- 
mont, 3; in Colorado, Iowa, Montana, 
Nebraska and Utah, 2; in Arizona, Kan- 
sas, Nevada and South Dakota, 1; in 
Washington, four-fifths of one per cent.; 
in Oregon and Wisconsin, two fifths of one 
per cent.; in Wyoming and Idaho, none. 

Equal suffrage would increase the mor- 
al and law-abiding vote very largely, 
while increasing the vicious and criminal 
vote very little. This is a matter not of 
conjecture but of statistics. 


GOOD WOMEN AND BAD. 

The bad women would outvote the good 
ones. 

In America the bad women are so few, 
compared with the good ones, that their 
votes could have little influence. Mrs, 
Helen Gilbert Ecob, wife of a prominent 
clergyman who was for some years a pas- 
tor in Denver, writes: 


“The bad women represent, in any city 
of the United States, but an infinitesimal 
proportion of its population, and the vote 
of that class in Denver is confined practi- 
cally to three precincts out of 120,” 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, of Denver, 


president of the Colorado State Board of. 


Charities and Correction, writes: 
‘‘Does not the vote of the disreputable 


class of women overbalance the better 


element? No; the women of the half 
world are not willing to vote. They are 
constantly changing their residences and 


their names. They do not wish to give 
any data concerning themselves, their 
age, name, or number and street; they pre- 
fer to remain unidentified.”’ 

Ex-Gov. Warren, of Wyoming, sums it 
all up when he says: 

“Our women nearly all vote; and since, 
in Wyoming as elsewhere, the majority of 
women are good and not bad, the result is 
good and not evil.”’ 


“ ALREADY OVERBURDENED.” 


Women are already overburdened. A woman 
would not have time to perform her political 
duties without neglecting higher duties. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer says: 


‘How much time must she spend on 
her political duties? If she belongs to the 
well-to-do class, and hires others to do 
her work, she has time for whatever in- 
terests her most—only let these interests 
be noble! If she does her own house- 
work, she can take ten minutes to stop on 
her way to market and vote once or twice 
a year. She can find half an hour a day 
for the newspapers and other means of in- 
formation. She can talk with family and 
friends about what she reads. She does 
this now; she will then do it more intelli- 
gently, and will give and receive more 
from what she says and hears. If she 
does this reading and talking, she will be 
better informed than the majority of vot- 
ers are now. 

‘*The duties of motherhood and the mak- 
ing of a home are the most sacred work 
of women, and the dearest to them, of 
every class. If casting an intelligent vote 
would interfere with what only women 
can do-and what, failed in, undermines 
society and government—no one can ques- 
tion which a woman must choose. But it 
cannot be shown that there are any large 
number of women in this country who 
have not the necessary time to vote intel- 
ligently, and it can be argued that study 
of the vital questions of our government 
would make them better comrades to 
their husbands and friends, better guides 
to their sens, and more interesting and 
valuable members of society. Women 
of every class have more leaisure than 
men, are less tied to hours of routine; 
they have had more years of school train- 
ing than men, All this makes simple the 
combination of public and ‘higher’ 
duties.” 


WOMEN AND OFFICE-HOLDING. 


If women vote, they must hold office. 


When we say that women would be 
eligible to hold office, what do we mean? 
Simply that if a majority of the people in 
any place would rather have a woman to 
hold a certain position than any one 
else, and if she is willing to serve, they 
shall be allowed to elect her. Women 
are serving as officials already; some of 
the women most prominent in opposing 
equal suffrage have been holders of public 
office. The late president of the “Massachu- 
setts Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women”’ (Mrs. J. 
Elliot Cabot) was for years a member of the 
school board of Brookline, and also Over- 
seer of the Poor. Yet that Association, 
in its published documents, objects to 
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equal suffrage on the ground that ‘‘suf- 
frage involves the holding of office, and 
office-holding is incompatible with the 
duties of most women.’’ Suffrage does 
not involve office-holding by the majority 


of women, but only by a few; and there 
are always some women of character and 


ability who could give the necessary time. 
Women, as a class, have more leisure 
than men. 

In the enfranchised States there has 
been no rush of women into office, and 
the offices that women do hold are mainly 
educational and charitable. In Wyoming 
women have had full suffrage for 34 years, 
yet no woman has ever been a member of 
the Legislature. Neither Colorado, Utah 
nor Idaho has ever had more than three 
women in its Legislature at one time. 


BALLOTS AND BULLETS. 


If women vote, they ought to fight and do 
police duty. 

If no men were allowed to vote except 
those who are able and willing to do mil- 
itary and police duty, women might con- 
sisteutly be debarred for that reason. 
But, so long as the old, the infirm, the 
halt, the lame and the blind are freely ad- 
mitted to the ballot box, some better rea- 
son must be found for excluding women 
than the fact that they do not fight. All 
men over 45 are exempt from military ser- 
vice, yet they vote. Col. T. W. Higginson 
says: ‘‘It appears by the record of U. S. 
Military Statistics that out of men exam- 
ined for military duty during the civil 
war, of journalists 740 in every 1,000 were 
found unfit; of preachers 974; of physi- 
cians 680; of lawyers 544.’’ Military men, 
from Roosevelt down, seem to regard this 
particular opjection with contempt. Gen. 
Irving Hale of Colorado says: ‘If all the 
men who cannot or do not fight should be 
disfranchised, the polls would be as lone- 
some as a sea-bithing resort in Decem- 
ber.”’ 


Again, it must be remembered that 
some woman risks her life whenever a 
soldier is born into the world. Mrs. Z. 


G. Wallace, of Indiana, from whom Gen. 
Lew Wallace drew his portrait of the 


mother in ‘‘Ben Hur,”’ said: “If women . 


do not fight, they give to the State all its 
soldiers.’’ This ought in all fairness to 
be taken as an offset for the military ser- 
vice that women do not render. As Lady 
Henry Somerset says, ‘‘She who bears 
soldiers does not need to bear arms,”’ 


CAN LAWS BE ENFORCED? 


Laws could not be enforced unless the 
majority of legal voters represented the ma- 
jority of possible fighters. 

But thousands of male non-combatants 
are already admitted to the ballot-box, 
and there is no certainty at any election 
that the majority of voters represents a 
majority of possible fighters. No trouble 
of this kind has resulted from equal suf- 
frage in practice. The laws are as well 
enforced in the enfranchised States as in 
adjoining States where women have no 
vote. 

Where women have school suffrage, 
their votes occasionally turn the scale, 
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but there is never any attempt to install 
the defeated candidates by force. Where 
women have the full ballot, they have 
often defeated bad candidates for higher 
offices, but no riotous uprising follows. 
This particular objection is a libel on 
American manhood, 


WILL IT INCREASE DIVORCE? 


It will lead to family quarrels and in- 
crease divorce. 


Full suffrage was granted to the women 
of Wyoming in 1869. During the twenty 
years from 1870 to 1890, divorce in the 
United States at large increased about 
three times as fast as the population. In 
the group of Western States, omitting 
Wyoming, it increased nearly four times 
as fast as the population. In Wyoming, 
it increased only about half as fast as the 
population. ‘‘An ounce of experiment is 
worth a ton of theory.” 

A father sometimes turns his son out of 
doors for voting the wrong ticket, but 
among American men this is rare. Where 
such a case does arise, it is to be met by 
educating the domestic despot, not by dis- 
franchising all the members of the family 
but one. A couple who are sensible and 
good-tem pered will not quarrel if they are 
once in a while unable to think alike 
about politics. A couple who are not 
sensible and good-tempered are sure to 
quarrel any way—if not about politics, 
then about something else. 


THE QUESTION OF CHIVALRY. 


It will destroy chivalry. 


Justice would be worth more to women 
than chivalry, if they could not have both. 
A working girl put the case in a nutshell 
when she said: ‘*‘I would gladly stand for 
twenty minutes in the street car going 
home, if by doing so I could get the same 
pay that a man would have had for doing 
my day’s work.’’ But women do not 
have to stand in the street cars half so 
often in Denver as in Boston or New 
York. Justiceand chivalry are not in the 
least incompatible. Women have more 
freedom and equality in America than in 
Europe, yet American men are the most 
chivalrous in the world. 


KNOWN BY ITS ENEMIES. 


It would increase the corruption of poli- 
tics. 

Those who thrive upon the corruption 
of politics do not think so. The igno- 
rant, vicious and criminal vote is always 
cast solidly against equal rights for 
women. 


“TOO EMOTIONAL.” 


Women are too emotional and sentimen- 


tal to be trusted with the ballot. 

Mrs. E. T. Brown, at a meeting of the 
Georgia State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, read a paper in which she said: 

‘‘You tell us that women are not fitted 
for dealing with the problems of govern- 
ment, being too visionary and too much 
controlled by sentiment. 

‘‘Now it is very true of women that 
they are largely controlled by sentiment, 
and, as a matter of fact, men are largely 


controlled by sentiment also, in spite of 
their protesting blushes. Was it logic 
that swept like a wave over this country 
and sent our army to protect the Cubans 
when their suffering grew too intense to 
be endured even in the hearing? Is it 
shrewd business calculation that sends 
thousands of dollars out of this country to 
feed 2 starving people during the ever-re- 
curring famines in unhappy India? Was 
it hard common sense that sent thou- 
sands of American soldiers into what 
looked like the death-trap of China in the 
almost baseless hope of rescuing a few 
hundred American citizens? Do not men 
like Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson and 
Lee live in the hearts of American men, 
not alone for what they did, but still 
more for what they dreamed of? The 
man who is not controlled by sentiment 
betrays his friend, sells his vote, is a 
traitor to his country, or wrecks himself, 
body and soul, with immoralities; for 
nothing but sentiment prevents any of 
these things. The sense of honor is pure 
sentiment. The sentiment of loyalty 1s 
the only thing that makes truth and hon- 
esty desirable, or a vote a non-salable 
commodity. 

“Government would be a poor affair 
without sentintent, and is not likely to 
be damaged by a slightly increased sup- 


ply.’”’ 


WHAT IS THE UNIT? 

The political unit is the family. 

The childless widower, the unmarried 
boy of 21, and the confirmed old bachelor 
of 90 have votes; the widow with minor 
children has none. 
political unit is not the family, but the 
male individual. The unequal number of 
grown persons in different families would 
make it impossible to treat the family as 
the political unit. 


WOMEN’S SMALL SCHOOL VOTE. 
The smallness of women’s school vote 
shows that they would not use the full 
ballot. 


The size of men’s vote is just in propor- 
tion to the size of the election. At presi. 
dential elections it is very large, at State 
elections much smaller, at municipal elec- 
tions smaller still, and at school elections, 
wherever these are held separately, only a 
fraction of the men turn out to vote. The 
smallness of the women’s school vote is 
regrettable, but it is only a new proof of 
the truth of Mrs. Poyser’s immortal say- 
ing: ‘I am not denying that women are 
foolish; God Almighty made them to 
match the men!’’ Where women have 
the full ballot, they vote very generally. 

In Kansas, women were given school 
suffrage in 1861. Their vote was small. 
In 1887 they were given full municipal 
suffrage. Their vote at once became 
much larger, and has increased at succes- 
sive elections. 

In Colorado, women were given school 
suffrage in 1876. Their vote was small. 
In 1898 they weve given the full ballot, 
and on Jan, 31, 1899, the Colorado Legisla- 
ture declared, by a practically unanimous 
vote of both Houses, that ‘‘during this 


‘time (the preceding five years) women 


Under our laws the 


have exercised the privilege as generally 
as men.”’ 

The women’s school vote has complete- 
ly disproved the fear that the bad women 
would be the first to rush to the polls. In 
answer to the prediction that the best 
women will not vote, Col, Higginson says: 
‘‘In Massachusetts, under school suffrage, 
the complaint has been that only the best 
women vote.’’ 


WILL WOMEN VOTE? 


Women will not vote after the novelty has 
worn off. 


In Wyoming, women have had full suf- 
frage since 1869. The report of the Wyom- 
ing Secretary of State says that 90 per 
cent. of them vote. 

In Denver, at the election of November, 
1901 (the latest for which statistics have 
been published), 31,780 men voted and 
23,449 women. 

The Goyernor of Idaho says that the 
women cast about 40 per cent. of the total 
vote of the State. 

In South Australia, during the last three 
years, the women voters have increased 
from 68,375 to 71,682. 

When equal suffrage was granted in 
New Zealaud, the estimated number of 
adult women in the country was 139,915. 
Of these, 109,461 registered to vote. Of 
the women who registered, 83 per cent. 
voted; of the men who registered, only 67 
percent. The Melbourne Tocsin reports 
that at the recent elections in New Zea. 
land, 120,000 women voted. 

The majority of the women had never 


asked for suffrage, in any of these places. 


A GROWING CAUSE. 


Opposition to woman suffrage is growing. 

There are now five States in which a 
woman suffrage amendment has been 
twice submitted to the voters at intervals 
of some years. In every case the result 
has been more favorable the second time 
than the tirst. 

It was submitted in Colorado in 1877 
and defeated. It was submitted again in 
1893 and carried, 

In Kansas, when submitted the first 
time, it received 9,100 votes.’ When sub- 
mitted the second time, it received 95,302. 

In the State of Washington, in 1889, 
the adverse majority was 19,386. In 1898, 
it dropped to 9,882. 

In South Dakota, in 1890, woman suf- 
frage was defeated by a majority of 23,610; 
in 1898, by a majority of only 3,285. 

In Oregon, the vote on the suffrage 
amendment in 1884 stood 28,176 nays to 
11,223 yeas. In 1900, it stood 28,298 nays 
to 26,265 yeas. 

Steadily and surely the common sense 
of the world is coming around to the 
belief in equal rights for women. 

The same growth of public opinion is 
seen in England. The first petition for 
woman suffrage presented to Parliament, 
in 1867, was signed by only 1,499 women. 
The petition of 1873 was signed by 11,000 
women. The petition presented to the 
members of the recent Parliament was 
isgned by 257,000 women. Ifthe majority 
of women do not yet wish to vote, the 
number of those who do wish it is grow- 
ing fast. 
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A QUESTION OF EXPERIENCE. 


It works badly in practice. 

Women now have the full ballot in Col- 
orado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, New Zea- 
land, and Australia. They have muni- 
cipal suffrage throughout England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and many of the English 
colonies. In some of these places they 
have had it for a generation. All togeth- 
er, there are fully a million and a quarter 
of English-speaking women who now pos- 
sess full suffrage. 

In ali these places put together, the oppo- 
nents thus far have not found a dozen re- 
spectable men who assert over their own 
names and addresses that it has had any bad 
results. This is the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that active Anti-Suffrage 
Associations in New York and Massachu- 
setts have been for years diligently gather- 
ing all the adverse testimony they could 
find. 

On the other hand, scores of the most 
highly esteemed men and women in the 
equal suffrage States testify that the 
results are good. 

In Wyoming, women have had the full 
ballot for thirty-four years. For the last 
fifteen years, the advocates of equal suf- 
frage have had a standing challenge, in- 
viting its opponents to find two respecta- 
ble men in all Wyoming who assert over 
theiy own names and addresses that it has 
had any bad results whatever. The op- 
ponents have thus far failed to respond. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.’’ The men who have had the 
longest experience of equal suffrage are 
the best pleased with it. 

DOUBLING THE VOTE. 

It would only double the vote without 
changing the result. 

If letting women singin church merely 
doubied the volume of sound, it would 
still be a good thing, because it would 
double the number, of persons who had 
the lung exercise and the inspiration of 
joining in a good hymn; and it would 
make the chorus stronger. If equal suf- 
frage merely doubled the number of vot- 
ers, it would still do good, because to 
take an interest in public affairs would 
give women mental stimulus and greater 
breadth of view; and it would also bring 
to bear on public problems the minds of 
an increased number of intelligent and 
patriotic citizens. But the great advan. 
tage of women in music is that they add 
the soprano and alto to the tenor and 
bass. If women were exactly like men, 
equal suffrage would merely double the 
vote. But womenare different from men; 
and women’s voices in the State, like 
women’s voices in the choir, would be the 
introduction of a new element. This is 
recognized even by opponents, when they 
express the fear that equal suffrage would 
lead to ‘‘sentimental Jegislation.’’ 

Men are superior to women along cer- 
tain lines, and women superior to men 
along certain others. The points in which 
American politics at present is weak are 
precisely the points where women are 
strong. There is no lack in our politics 
of business ability, executive talent or 
‘‘smartness’’ of any kind. There a 


dangerous lack of conscience and of hu- 
manity. The business interests, which 
appeal more especially to men, are well 
and shrewdly looked after; the moral and 
humanitarian interests, which appeal 
more especially to women, are apt to be 
neglected. 


“NOT A NATURAL RIGHT.” 


Suffrage is not a natural right. 


It is hard to define just what a ‘‘natural 
right’? is. Dr. James Freeman Clarke 
says: “If all women were forbidden to 
use the sidewalk, and they complained of 
the injustice, it would be no answer to 
tell them that it was not a natural or in- 
herent right, but one given by society, and 
which society might therefore control as 
it saw fit. A great many rights are given 
by society, of which, however, it would 
be manifestly unjust to deprive either 
sex.”’ 


“TOO MANY VOTERS.” 


We havetoo many voters already. 


This only means that we have too many 
voters of the wrong kind. If to increase 
the number of voters were an evil in it- 
self, every woman who becomes the 
mother of half a dozen sons would. have 
done harm to her country. But if all six 
grow upto be good voters, she has con- 
ferred a benefit on her country. So she 
has if five of them become good voters 
and only one a bad voter. Woman suf- 
frage would bring in at least five good 
voters to one bad one. 

It is often said that we have too many 
immigrants. We mean too many immi- 
graats Of an undesirable kind. We all 
rejoice when we hear of a large influx from 
Finland or some other country whose peo- 
ple are considered especially desirable 
immigrants. We want them to offset 
those of less virtuous and law-abiding 
races. The Governor of one of the en- 
franchised States writes of woman suf- 
frage: ‘*The effect of this increase in the 
vote is the same as if a large and emi- 
nently respectable class of citizens had 
immigrated here.’’ 


WOMEN STILL WOMANLY. 


It will turn women into men. 


The differences between men and wom- 
en are natural; they are not the result of 
disfranchisement. The fact that all men 
have equal rights before the law does not 
wipe out natural differences of character 
and temperament between man and man. 
Why should it wipe out the natural differ- 
ences between men and women? The 
women of England, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and our own equal suffrage States 
are not perceptibly different in looks or 
manners from women elsewhere, although 
they have been voting for years. 


WOMEN DO NOT WANT IT. 


Whenever the majority of women ask for 
suffrage, they will get it. 

Every improvement in the condition of 
women thus far has been secured, not by 
a general demand from the majority of 
women, but by the arguments, entreaties, 
and ‘‘continual coming’’ of a persistent 


few. In each case the advocates of 
progress have had to contend not merely 
with the conservatism of men, but with 
the indifference of women, and often with 
active opposition from some of them. 

When a man in Saco, Me., first em- 
ployed a saleswoman, the men boycotted 
his store, and the women remonstrated 
with him on the sin of which he was guilty 
in placing a young woman in a position of 
such ‘*‘publicity.’’ When Lucy Stone began 
to try to secure for married women the 
tight to their own property, women asked, 
with scorn, ‘‘Do you think I would give 
myself where I would not give my proper- 
ty?’ When Elizabeth Blackwell began to 
study medicine, the women at her board- 
ing-house refused to speak to her, and 
women passing her on the streets held 
their skirts aside so as not to touch her, 
It is a matter of history with what ridi- 
cule and opposition Mary Lyon’s first 
efforts for the education of women were 
received, not only by the mass of men, 
but by the mass of women as well, 

In Eastern countries, where wamen are 
shut up in zenanas and forbidden to walk 
the streets unveiled, the women them- 
selves are among the strongest upholders 
of these traditional restrictions, which 
they have been taught to think. add to 
their dignity. The Chinese lady is as 


proud of her small feet as any American 


anti-suffragist is of her political disahbili- 
ties. Pundita Ramabai tells us that the 
idea of education for girls is so unpopular 
with the majority o& Hindoo women that 
when a progressive Hindoo proposes to 
educate his little daughter, it is not un- 
common for the women of his family to 
threaten to drown themselves. 

All this merely shows that human na- 
ture is conservative, and that it is fully as 
conservative in women as in men. The 
persons who take a strong interest in any 
reform are always comparatively few, 
whether among men or women, and they 
are habitually regarded with disfavor, 


even by those whom the proposed reform | 


is to benefit. 

Many changes for the better have been 
made during the last half century in the 
laws, written and unwritten, relating to 
women. Everybody approves of these 
changes now, because they have become 
accomplished facts. But not one of them 
would have been made to this day, if it 
had been necessary to wait till the ma- 
jority of women asked for it. The change 
now under discussion is to be judged on 
its merits. In the light of history, the 
indifference of most women and the oppo- 


sition of a few must be taken as a matter 


of course. It has no more rational signifi- 
cance now than it has had in regard to 
each previous step of women’s progress. 


Frequent requests have been made at 
this office for a document giving short 
answers to the current objections to 
equal suffrage. There has seemed to be 
a need of something of the kind, for use 
in debates, etc. The editor has there- 
fore prepared a brief statement of the 
affirmative argument for equal suffrage, 
with a review of the most common objec- 
tions. This is published this week in the 
WoMAN’s COLUMN, and will be  pub- 
lished separately later. 
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